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PREFACE 


By Theodore Francis Green, Chairman, Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program 


The Senate on July 11, 1956, passed Senate Resolution 285, creating 
the Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. The 
Senate instructed this special committee to make— 


exhaustive studies of the extent to which foreign assistance 
by the United States Government serves, can be made to serve, 
or does not serve, the national interest, to the end that such 
studies and recommendations based thereon may be avail- 
able to the Senate in considering foreign aid policies for the 
future. 


In the conduct of its study the special committee was instructed 
by the Senate to make— 


full use * * * of the experience, knowledge, and advice of 
private organizations, schools, institutions, and individuals. 


The special committee felt that private American citizens living 
and w rokehnh abroad who have experienced the opportunity to observe 
foreign assistance programs in the recipient countries could contribute 
valuably to its work. To this end the cooperation of business and 
other organizations with substantial overseas interests was elicited. 

The special committee requested some 50 business concerns, news- 
reporting agencies, and religious and other organizations to transmit 
to their American overseas personnel a questionnaire prepared by the 
staff on the effectiveness of the foreign aid program. About half 
were able to assist. This study is a summary analysis of the responses 
received from some 30 organizations and to the more than 250 of their 
representatives abroad who responded to the questionnaires. 

I am sure the special committee would want particularly to express 
its thanks to Mrs. A. Kristian Jensen, wife of Dr. A. Kristian Jensen, 
a missionary who died before completing his response to the question- 
naire. Mrs. Jensen was gracious enough to prepare a summary of 
Dr. Jensen’s notes and forward it to the special committee. 

I should like to note that I am greatly impressed by the breadth 
und the perception of the views expressed by the private American 
citizens whose comments are summarized in this study. They have 
udvanced numerous ideas with respect to the aid programs which I am 
sure the special committee will want to consider most carefully. 

This study was prepared for the committee by Dr. James S. Sweet 
of the Legislative Reference Service, of the Library of Congress. It 
is printed for the use of the Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, and does not necessarily reflect the views of the special 
ccmmittee or of any of its members. 
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VIEWS OF PRIVATE AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD 
ON THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 





I. INTRODUCTION 


This study is based upon responses to a questionnaire which was 
distributed to United States citizens residing in nations receivin 
United States foreign aid. A copy of the questionnaire is appende 

The questionnaire was distributed through the head offices of 
United States business corporations and six news-gathering agencies, 
missionary groups, and social agencies which maintain representatives 
abroad. It was stipulated that ‘the respondents must be citizens of the 
United States. 

Responses are necessarily concentrated in areas in which United 
States corporations, missionary societies, and other agencies maintain 
representatives. 

Among the countries from which reports were received, or with 
which cor respondents were familiar, are: 

Great Britain, France, Portugal, Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Austria, and 
Greece. 

Liberia, Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, 
Traq, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Burma, British. Malaya, 
Australia, Indonesia, Thailand, Hong Kong, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, the Ryukyus, and Korea. 

Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile. 


Il. HOW THE AID PROGRAMS SERVE THE UNITED STATES INTEREST 


Although many correspondents express doubts concerning various 
aspects of the programs, there is a high degree of agreement among 
them concerning the objectives of United States aid and the value 
of the programs in advancing them. Virtually all state that past pro- 
grams have been useful from the point of view of United States in- 
terests. A few state they have not only been useful, but that they have 
been an “essential” or “vital” component of the United States policy. 

Of the critics, one says that the programs have been useful but 
hardly necessary. Another said— 

I have yet to hear a favorable comment about the United States aid programs 


from other than Government personnel involved in the program or those who 
stand to profit by it. 


+All comments contained in this study are those of United States citizens in foreign 
countries who responded to the questionnaire or comments made by officials in the head 
offices of organizations which circulated the questionnaire. The Legislative Reference 
Service has attempted to present an impartial summary of the range of opinion represented 
in responses given to the questionnaire. 
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One respondent, a missionary, remarks that there is too much em- 
yhasis placed upon the advancement of United States self- interest, 
but most of the other observers place a high value on this — 

The proper objectives of aid programs are seen variously a 

1. Increasing the military defense potentialities of the coun- 
tries in question. 
2. Increasing their economic potentialities. 

Encouraging various political, economic, and social atti- 
tudes which it is assumed will make for the development of free 
societies. 

4. The creation of foreign markets and sources of supply for 
the United States. 

Development of better trade relations as a means of easing 
international tensions. 

Fulfillment of a moral obligation to help less fortunate 
peoples. 

7. Creation of good will. 

In general, strong stress is placed upon the belief that the aid pro- 
grams protect the interests of the United States by building up free- 
world economic and military defenses against world communism. 
Encouragement of economically viable societies is seen as making less 
likely the spread of communism among deprived and discontented 
populations. 


III. UNDERLYING REASONS FOR FOREIGN AID 


Virtually all the respondents express the belief that the United 
States must. help maintain free world defenses against the Communist 
bloc. Particular areas such as Korea, Japan, Denmark, and Germany 
are represented as presenting special problems of military assistance. 
In some cases, the problem is seen as assisting a strategically impor- 
tant country to maintain defense forces beyond its ordinary budg- 
etary capacity. In others, it is understood as making other nations 
aware of the need for a greater defense effort. 

Correspondents in Latin American countries stated that military 
assistance programs there almost invariably create personal good will, 
but their strategic importance is questioned by several critics. A 
number of critics in various parts of the world favor putting relatively 
more emphasis on economic as compared to military programs. 

The principal problem in current economic aid programs is seen as 
the necessity— 
to assist backward nations to adjust to the 20th century in such a manner as not 
to fall easy prey to totalitarian designs. 

Correspondents testify to the growing desire of various so-called 
underdeveloped nations to obtain for themselves the benefits of modern 
science and technology. The underdeveloped potentialities of several 
richly endowed areas are pointed out. 

It is noted that danger exists that the present broad gap in living 
standards between developed and underdeveloped areas, rather 
than lessening, might even increase. General opinion in E ool, for 
example, is that the per capita earnings of individuals have decreased 
during the past year. In Thailand— 
the per-acre rice vield has been declining over 50 years and now stands at one- 
third the level of the yield in such countries as Japan. 
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The urgent public demand for economic progress in Asia is repre- 
sented as constituting a potentially dangerous phenomenon. 


The masses of India will not long be satisfied with their present lot. 


It is reported that the Indian Government must fulfill in large measure 
its promises for higher living standards or the masses will seek alter- 
natives. 

Other comments are: 


We are dubious that the ruling party can, without foreign economic aid and 
technical assistance, effectively and at sufficiently rapid pace implement its own 
programs for higher living standards. 

The fast and seemingly easiest path— 


remarks another observer in southeast Asia— 


is socialism with its tour de force approach of upgrading their country at the 
expense of their citizens and/or citizens of neighboring countries. The other 
path is via the democratic means of development, as demonstrated in the United 


States leading to prosperity and high living standards of the citizen and his 
country. 


The underdeveloped countries have a tendency to take the first path because 


it appears simpler and requires less capital. In addition to this, both paths seem 
to lead to the same result. 


It is not in the national interest of the United States to have even one country 
choose the path of the type of socialism which the Soviet Union is advocating. 


IV. IMPACT OF AID PROGRAMS 


Judging by the replies, there has been a considerable variation in the 
economic and political impact of past aid programs. This is attributed 
by some correspondents to the fact that certain areas have received rela- 
tively small amounts of aid, while others have received massive 
amounts, 

Some point out that observed programs, notably in the field of tech- 
nical assistance, require a long time to produce noticeable results. 
Others observe that programs in certain countries have apparently 
achieved little in an economic or political sense or in advancing United 
States interests. In some cases this is ascribed to lack of cooperation 
by the host government in carrying out programs. In others it is 
ascribed to unimaginative, bureaucratic administration. 

A very large number of correspondents think that programs should 
be producing some psychological impact, as well as having discernible 
high-level economic and political results. A frequent comment is that 
United States aid programs in certain countries are virtually unknown 
to the general public. 

In Western Europe, the impact of past and present aid efforts is 
considered to have been great. United States aid to Great Britain 
is said to have cut in half the time it otherwise would have required 
to reactivate the shattered British industrial plant. An “astoundin 
economic recovery” in France is traced to Marshall plan and other 
aid. “Had it not been for United States assistance, the Italian econ- 
omy would have collapsed.” United States aid to Germany was the 
“salvation of a defeated nation.” Other equally striking results are 
reported in Norway, Greece, and Turkey. 

In other areas, United States aid is also considered to have played a 
vital role. ‘The reports indicate that without it there might have been 
Communist revolutions in Iran and the Philippines. This Nation’s 

89060—57—2 
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assistance is regarded as having contributed significantly to economic 
development in Egypt and India, but political considerations have 
prevented public recognition of the fact. Aid to Korea is termed 
crucial, constituting the lifeblood of the economy. American postwar 
aid is credited with preventing general starvation in Japan. United 
States programs have had a particularly heavy ry cw in the Ryukus, 
which conn developed a standard of living much higher than that of 
other Far Eastern areas. 

Aid is not felt by some correspondents in Latin America to have had 
much impact. In certain areas, however, namely Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, and Chile, it is felt that definite progress 
has been made. 


The impact is easier to measure in desperately poor countries like Haiti where 
even a slight increase in agricultural productivity is immediately noticeable— 


one observer states— 
than in a more fortunate country like Uruguay. 


V. EFFECT OF AID PROGRAMS UPON RELATIONS WITH RECIPIENT NATIONS 


There is disagreement over the effect of the various programs on re- 
lations between the United States and recipient countries. Some 
regard the programs as being directly responsible for improved rela- 
tions. Others see the donor-recipient relationship as being the cause 
of irritation and bad feelings. A significant number of correspond- 
ents regard the provision of military or economic assistance as only 
one factor, and a minor factor, in the establishment of good relations. 

It is pointed out by various correspondents that aid should not be 
used to “buy friends,” but as a means of helping to build a free world 
community on a sound economic, political, and military basis. 


Favorable comment 

United States assistance is regarded as having exerted a strong in- 
fluence in maintaining good relations with Great Britain, Spain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, and Norway. Relations are reported to be 
excellent with Turkey, which regards the United States as a partner 
rather than as a benefactor in an undertaking which is essential to 
the welfare of both. 

Relations in Thailand, the Philippines, South Korea, and Japan 
have been improved through aid. Thailand and the Philippines are 
perhaps “the most United States oriented countries in southeast Asia.” 
South Korea is a land where the residents demonstrate against the 
departure of United States troops. 

lationships between the United States and Latin America are 
considered to have been bettered, particularly in the field of military 
cooperation. 


Unfavorable comment 


Some critics see United States aid efforts as generating little appre- 
ciation. People now have a tendency to take them for granted. 

Others say that aid programs create irritation : 

Clearly, the French do not like us because we helped them. In fact, by having 


aid programs, we perhaps made more enemies. * * * With every friend you 
win, you gain an enemy. 
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Past programs are not felt by correspondents on the spot to have 
Po sha relations with Egypt and India. “The foreign aid program 
to Egypt has been extensively criticized in that country,” it is reported. 
“Tt obviously did not deter Egypt from her headlong gravitation to 
the Communist countries.” The people of India are reported to show 
more appreciation for small-scale Soviet aid contributions than for 
large-scale United States loans and gifts. 

n Japan, aid programs have not helped as much as the public 
believes—“We are taken for suckers.” 

United States aid is termed by another respondent as copetsting 
“a type of intervention in favor of the political party in power an 
against the ‘outs.’” Inevitably, such intervention would worsen 
relations. 

While some observers see improvement in relations and some others 
see none, a number of correspondents remarked that factors other than 
aid were involved in the creation of good or bad relations. 

Friends appreciate help but neutrals do not. Although aid usually 
helps in establishing good relations, the aid programs alone cannot 
solve all problems between the United States and the host countries. 
Several respondents blame bad relations on such factors as “dumping” 
of unwanted United States surpluses and establishment of import 
quotas on economically important products. 


No program offered by any country that was not geared to Egypt’s present 
policy of aggressive self-defense and nationalism could improve relations— 


states a correspondent in Egypt. An observer in Israel remarks that— 


the aid programs have at least mitigated effects of some other State Department 
policies. 

The most important factor in German-United States relations is seen 
as the general international situation. 


VI. LOCAL CRITICISMS 


A large number of criticisms are reported which have been made 
by local nationals concerning aid programs. In some cases these are 
regarded by respondents as resulting from a lack of public informa- 
tion or from willful attempts by pro-Communist elements to spread 
untruths regarding United States efforts. In other cases: public criti- 
cisms are regarded as having a more justifiable or understandable basis. 

“In reading the comments on the United States aid program in. the 
local Thai and Chinese press,” it is reported, “it becomes apparent that 
the welter of misinformation and deliberate distortion is monumen- 
tal.” As an example of such misinformation, local nationals are in- 
formed that farmers are being sent to the United States, not to learn 
new techniques, but because cheap agricultural labor is needed. It is 
claimed that the United States is trying to steal Brazilian thorium 
in order to build up its atomic superiority. Hostile newspapers claim 
that the United States is raising poisoned cattle and poultry under 
aid programs and that United States administrators are spies and 
saboteurs. 

Some factors which are cited as requiring consideration in judg- 
ing such criticisms were : 

1. A growing tide of nationalism in various ex-colonial countries, 
making it politically undesirable to appear overly friendly with the 
West. 
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2. The habit acquired during struggles for independence in such 
countries of denouncing the West. 

3. The desire for peace following direct or indirect involvement 
in World War II and political or military campaigns against former 
rulers. 

4. The disinclination of formerly powerful nations to accept the 
appearance of dependence upon others. 

5. An apparent belief in some allied nations that they can engage in 
financially unrealistic or irresponsible programs and the United States 
can be depended upon to “bail them out.” 

6. The possibility that the above factors may lend themselves to 
Communist exploitation. 

Some local criticisms as reported by the correspondents are to the 
effect that the United States is attempting to use aid programs to 
keep recipient areas in a position of economic or political inferiority 
or to force them to support military or political objectives which are 
principally of value to the United States. These criticisms are pre- 
sented in various forms, such as the allegation that the United States 
desires to “colonize” Europe and the rest of the world; military bases 
are for the protection of the United States alone; the United States 
is only interested in opposing Russian and Chinese Communists and 
does not sufficiently appreciate the ordinary problems of government; 
our interest in other countries is only aroused by crises; and accept- 
ance of United States aid means being drawn into unwanted wars. 

Citizens of some underdeveloped areas feel that United States pro- 
grams have overemphasized agricultural development. and under- 
emphasized industrial development. It is suspected that United States 
businessmen wish to hinder the growth of local industrial capacity 
because an increase in manufacturing potential would result in loss 
of foreign markets. 

Some resentment is voiced at the alleged desire of United States 
administrators to select aid projects without sufficient consultation 
with the host government; too many projects represent the whims 
of United States aid personnel. 

Frequently local business people and educated citizens feel that the aid pro- 
grams are directed to problems of little importance to their respective countries. 

Occasional comments are heard that United States administrators 
are overbearing and patronizing. They are too inclined to be 
moralistic : 

Countries with new and often corrupt governments resent our high moral 
pretensions. 

Many reports of Latin American reactions indicate a feeling that 
Latin America has been neglected in the allocation of aid funds. Simi- 
lar comments were received from the Philippines and Liberia. The 
United States, the complaint of some local inhabitants goes, is more 
interested in helping people who are erstwhile enemies than in assisting 
proven friends. 

Certain comments pertain to particular national political or defense 
problems, such as: 

Some Germans feel that the United States is sending them second- 
rate military hardware. They want the latest modern weapons, in- 
cluding atomic weapons. Italians complain that in allocating offshore 
procurement funds the United States discriminates against firms 
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whose workers belong to the General Confederation of Labor. De- 
fense assistance to Pakistan is regarded in India as help for a potential 
enemy. Ifthe United States wants Japan to absorb surplus commodi- 
ties, it should not require that 50 percent of United States aid goods be 
carried in United States flag ships. Airplanes supplied Japan are 
difficult for the shortlegged Japanese pilots to fly. 


VII. NEED FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF PROGRAMS 


A very large number of respondents believe that the absence of ap- 
pronencs of aid programs is due to a lack of publicity within the 
eneficiary country. As a result, the friendly actions of the United 
States are ignored, while anti-United States or Communist-inspired 
ropaganda spreads an erroneous impression of our actions and 
intentions. 

“It is not enough to do the right thing,” said one observer. “It is 
important also to give the appearance of doing good.” 

Another undesirable result of the lack of public understanding is 
that despotic politicians may take credit for progress in the way of 
roads, hospitals, and electrification projects made possible by the 
program. 

Several people remark that the lack of public information gives the 
impression of a desire to keep United States aid activity secret. “It 
seems we’re afraid even to whisper about it,” one correspondent wrote. 

Opinion is divided as to how better public relations might be en- 
couraged. Some critics feel that any program that is undertaken 
must avoid the appearance of an all-out propaganda effort. “We 
shouldn’t shout,” it is remarked, or use “cheap and unprincipled 
propaganda.” 

Since the man in the street resents propaganda, one recommendation 
is that an effort should be made to reach him through his own national 
associations and information media. Officials and responsible organs 
of the press should be tactfully persuaded to inform the public accu- 
rately of what the United States has done and intends to do. One 
critic would make enforced governmental publicity a precondition of 
aid. 

In contrast to such indirect methods, a number of other critics feel 
that a more determined use should be made of direct information 
efforts. 

The United States has an organization, USIS, which exists and should be de- 
veloped into an effective information disseminating propaganda organization— 
says an American resident in Thailand. Other comments are that 
information staffs in all United States agencies should be increased and 
given more administrative freedom (which it is asserted they do not 
have) ; that larger and more extensive use of photographic displays 
and literature should be made; and that the Voice of America broad- 
casts to Latin America in Spanish should be revived. 


The Voice— 
said a news correspondent— 


was the best means ever devised for giving Latin Americans, among other things, 
an idea of what the United States is doing. 


There are suggestions that before the United States can adequately 
publicize and gain acceptance for aid programs abroad, it must first 
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reach some consensus on the aims and general desirability of such 
programs. 

A correspondent in India comments that congressional debates on 
foreign aid legislation are fully reported in the local press. The gen- 
eral impression created is that the United States begrudges such 
assistance. 


The achievement of greater unanimity within this country— 
states one home office summary— 


through an understanding of the motivating force behind the programs, would 
inevitably contribute to their success overseas. 

United States residents abroad, several correspondents said, are not 
sufficiently informed of the programs. “As we say in the field of 
salesmanship,” went one comment, “ ‘Sell your own people first.’ ” 

“If aid programs are doing something,’ wrote a correspondent in 
Brazil, “Americans should now about it.” A correspondent in 
Thailand suggests that the local USIS circulate a stiesty informa- 
tion bulletin to United States residents in that country. 


VIII. UNITED NATIONS AND OTHER AGENCIES 


Most comment regarding United Nations technical assistance pro- 
grams is favorable. However, there are several strong dissents indi- 
cating suspicion that socialistic and internationalist, anti-nationalistic 
sentiment exists among the personnel of international organizations. 
Remarks critical of bureaucratic procedures also are made. 

The belief in some countries that United States aid represents a 
new form of political or economic intervention, it is reported, makes 
United Nations aid appear more attractive. United Nations aid is 
not used as a weapon to carry out other United Nations objectives. 

As an example, says a correspondent in Israel, despite adverse 
United Nations votes on Israel, there have been no threats made to 
withdraw United Nations technical assistance personnel, nor was a 
single United Nations worker evacuated during the Suez crisis. 

ritical comments were received regarding wasteful overlapping 
between United Nations and United States technical aid programs 
in the field. Abilities of United Nations personnel are questioned by 
several correspondents. Bickering and frustration among the local 
personnel are seen as hindering the effectiveness of one United Nations 
program—“Al]] the participants do is sit around and quarrel.” 

Humanitarian-type United Nations programs get numerous favor- 
able mentions. The World Health Organization and United Nations 
Children’s International Emergency Fund (UNICEF) are fre- 
quently commended. The activities of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization are well received. The 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration and United 
Nations Korea Reconstruction Agency are praised. 

Among private agencies, the Rockefeller Foundation is mentioned 
as being “well conceived and well directed, also very well accepted.” 
The Foundation is credited with excellent results in the field of public 
health in Jamaica, Colombia, and Mexico. The Cooperative for Amer- 
ican Remittances to Everywhere (CARE) receives strong approval 
wherever it operates. The Near East Foundation and Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee are also favorably received. 
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IX. SOVIET BLOC AID 


The majority of respondents report that they are unaware of any 
Soviet aid programs in their area. However, there are sufficient com- 
ments to indicate a widespread Soviet effort, and there is strong aware- 
ness of Soviet programs in particular areas. : 

The general Soviet approach to foreign aid is reported to be “busi- 
nesslike.” Soviet aid is given on a barter or loan, not a gift, basis. 
Other nations are treated as partners in a joint enterprise. 

The Russians are inclined to “drive a bargain.” At the same time, 
their prices are low. Varying comments are made regarding the 
quality of Soviet goods; Russian machinery is said to be of poor 
quality, but Eastern European products are reportedly of high quality. 

Soviet economic programs have been particularly effective in agri- 
cultural countries because they have offered a market for local sur- 
pluses. At the same time, Soviet willingness to relieve such countries 
of surpluses makes them increasingly vulnerable to Soviet. pressures. 

The Soviet bloc reportedly gets a high propaganda value from its 
aid efforts. The Soviets associate themselves with quickly achieved 
and highly visible projects, such as the provision of aircraft, motor 
vehicles, and machines, and the construction of sports stadiums. 
Ability of Soviet personnel to speak the local language creates favor- 
able local comment. Much is made out of mere promises. 


It is possible, however— 
one critic states— 


that if and when the Russians ever approach in extent and variety the United 
States aid programs * * * they may become subject to the same type of criticism 
which has been leveled at us. 


Soviet scholarship and visit offers are reported in various non- 
European areas (North Africa, the Caribbean, South America). Onl 
one respondent mentioned knowing anyone who had accepted oak 
an offer, an architect who found the Russian architecture “horrible” 
but received an impressive welcome. 

[solated instances of pro-Soviet propaganda activity also are re- 
ported to be evident in local industrial expositions, labor unions, 
newspapers, and motion pictures. 

A few respondents state that Russian aid, if offered, would not be 
accepted. Several nations do not maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The principal Soviet aid efforts are reported in Afghanistan, India, 
and the Middle East. Soviet bloc aid offers are also reported in South- 
east Asia and Latin America. 

Afghanistan is one area in which Soviet aid is reported to have 
scored a quick propaganda success: 

From our observations of the Russians in Afghanistan— 
reports the head office of one concern— 


we have the impression that their programs have greater impact in obtaining 
immediate, favorable reaction than do ours. * * * They seem to accomplish this 
by selecting more dramatic types of assistance and by delivering an obvious 
result faster. 

Correspondents in India report that the Russian agreement to build 
a steel plant received widespread favorable publicity whereas United 
States efforts were largely ignored. “They consider the steel plant 
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as something permanent,” said one respondent, “while our aid is 
mainly transitory.” The Russians, the report states, have offered to 
perform this task for a very reasonable sum. 

The Chinese Communist Government is reported to be negotiating 
aid agreements with Cambodia and Laos, but results are so far not evi- 
dent. Tempting Chinese Communist trade offers are reported from 
Japan and the Ryukyus. Communist offers of assistance to riot 
victims in Hong Kong brought little response. A Russian barter deal 
with Burma ended up with Burma the loser. 

Soviet aid programs in Syria and Egypt are reportedly very effec- 
tive in increasing Soviet prestige and influence throughout the Arab 
world and possibly in other parts of Asia. In addition to direct mili- 
tary aid, Soviet and satellite agencies are aggressively bidding, at low 
prices, on projects in the Middle East. 

Isolated instances of Russian activity in Latin America are men- 
tioned. In Chile, the Russians have provided instruments for uni- 
versity laboratories. It is anticipated that a Russian offer to assist 
Mexico in surveying and developing natural resources, made at a 
recent Mexico City geological conference, will be politely refused. 
Consistent resistance is made to Soviet efforts to gain any type of an 
entry into Peru. 


X. TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


It is felt by a few American residents in foreign countries that 
economic-type programs, particularly technical assistance programs, 
should be divorced in the public mind from military programs. 

Many respondents state that they possessed little divest knowledge 
of the military programs, but that such programs appeared to be ful- 
filling a useful purpose. Some said that without them, certain areas 
might be in Communist or otherwise unfriendly hands today. A 
few individuals question the desirability of military programs in 
areas such as Latin America where there did not appear to be a direct 
Communist military threat. In Thailand arms aid is felt to enhance 
the power of politicians. Others favor more emphasis on economic 
programs than at present exists. Arms aid, say a few individuals, 
encourages a country to live beyond its means. A possible bad effect 
on the soldiers of recipient nations is seen; they may become accus- 
tomed to higher than usual standards of living which their countries 
cannot support without United States aid. 

Other comments are: 

A correspondent thought that North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
forces should be provided with European-made fighters specifically 
designed for European needs, while another stated that poor quality 
aircraft were being supplied by British manufacturers. The prospect 
of aid, it is said, also leads to procrastination in ordering a nation’s 
own military equipment. 

United States planners are not projecting their programs into a 
future “which could quite conceivably see the withdrawal of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic from NATO.” A suggested remedy is a bilat- 
eral treaty arrangement with Western Germany. 

Lack of trained technicians to take over expensive United States 
equipment in such countries as Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Greece, 
may lead to heavy losses. “Spain, in particular is, in my opinion and 
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the opinion of many I have talked to, unlikely to be able to keep in 
operating condition the great quantity of electronic equipment they 
are now receiving as military aid. A lot of it may deteriorate in 
warehouses.” 

A strong defense is made of past economic aid programs, particu- 
larly the Marshall plan aid given to Europe following World War IT. 
“If we had not done what was done,” one European correspondent 
said, “we would today be in the throes of the worst depression the 
world has known since the Dark Ages.” Economic aid is generally 
credited with having rebuilt British and Western European industry 
and creating a viable European economy. 

There are many comments, however, to the effect that large-scale 
economic assistance is no longer needed in Europe. Such programs 
as are necessary are needed principally in newly independent, under- 
developed areas in Africa and Asia. 

Greatest approval is expressed for technical assistance programs. 
Such programs, it is felt, did not produce fast results, but might be 
expected to have far-reaching future effects if properly conducted. 

While past programs of massive economic aid received strong en- 
dorsement, correspondents were less enthusiastic about current de- 
velopment programs. Wherever they seem to impinge on fields nor- 
mally regarded in the United States as the rightful sphere of private 
enterprise, they are criticized. 

Road building is frequently mentioned as a desirable type of de- 
velopment program. Farmers’ market access roads are considered 
useful projects. One correspondent, however, feels that technical 
assistance in the field of agriculture is more useful to farmers than 
roads. 

Several observers praised United States aid in building hydro- 
electric projects; one United States resident abroad criticizes expendi- 
ture of United States funds on a state-directed electrification scheme. 

Many respondents, while willing to concede that development pro- 
grams are useful and necessary, feel that private enterprise should be 
encouraged to handle them. United States aid to state-directed indus- 
tries such as railroads, mines, and public utilities was particularly 
criticized. 

A number of respondents feel that a program of “trade, not aid,” 
was the best means of handling the problem of economic assistance. 

Another means of assisting foreign economic development proposed 
is encouraging foreign investment. Investment guaranties and 
income-tax concessions on foreign investments are mentioned as desir- 
able means of stimulating United States business enterprise abroad. 

Particular gratification is expressed over the fact that during the 
past year some of the deposits of foreign currency held in the name 
of the United States Government as a result of sales of surplus com- 
modities made under Public Laws 402 and 480 had been placed in 
United States branch banks abroad. 


We feel very strongly— 
wrote the head office of one banking corporation— 


that this practice of placing American Government money in American banks 
located abroad should be continued and expanded in every way possible, because 
we have many American firms endeavoring to borrow foreign currency funds 
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from us and whom we are unable to accommodate, and anything that can be 
done to give American banks additional deposits abroad will help all American 
business abroad. 

Efforts of Government-affiliated banking institutions such as the 
Export-Import Bank and International Bank in financing local devel- 
opment programs are mentioned with approval. 

Most of the praise of economic-type programs is reserved for tech- 
nical assistance, educational-type programs designed to increase the 
technical capabilities of a nation rather than to have an immediate 
massive economic impact. Comments were received on the following 
types of programs: 

1. Agricultural development, irrigation, land reclamation, stimula- 
tion of fertilizer production, improvement of stock breeds, land re- 
settlement, and training in up-to-date techniques. Fear that the 
United States may be contributing through its agricultural programs 
to the problem of world surpluses is expressed by one correspondent. 

2. Public health education and disease control programs. Anti- 
malarial campaigns are frequently singled out for praise. Extension 
of modern sanitary sarwlndas into rural areas is felt to be a worthy 
objective. 

3. Education in administrative and industrial techniques. Im- 
provements in business and public administration and productivity 
training programs are ‘raised by correspondents. The importance is 
stressed of qrrapaang within recipient countries the technical capac- 
ity to carry on with their own development. 

Correspondents frequently feel that bringing students to the United 
States for special training courses is by far the best way to create 
friends. 

I know of no instance where a Brazilian boy or girl has lived in the United 
States for 2 to 4 years and has not come back sold on our way of life and our 
technical superiority 
wrote a Latin American respondent. This comment is matched by 
others from all over the world. 

It is argued that bringing foreign students to the United States 
would be far less expensive than maintaining United States aid per- 
sonnel and their families in foreign countries. Competitive scholar- 
ship programs for foreign students and grants based on personal 
ability, not on membership in favored social groups are proposed. 
Scholarship aid for refugee students is particularly recommended. 

Humanitarian-type programs, such as provision of surplus United 
States commodities for refugees, received general praise: 

The program demonstrates a concern for * * * people as individuals in con- 
trast with Government-to-Government economic aid programs whose impact 
and worth is generally beyond the comprehension of the population in the coun- 
tries concerned. 

Some observers think that the utilization of voluntary agencies is an 
excellent means by which the Government can carry on an aid program 
without getting involved in operations. 

Sale of surplus United States commodities in foreign markets, 
which is also used as a means of financing part of the aid programs, 
is felt to have helped keep down food prices in certain areas. One 
critic, however, argues that such “dumping” on noncompetitive terms, 
“runs counter to everything the United States has been preaching to 
the rest of the world.” 
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XI. CONDITIONS OF AID 


Opinion is divided on the desirability of stressing various condi- 
tions for the allocation of United States aid funds. 

Some observers feel that too much emphasis is placed upon aid with 
so-called strings attached. Others feel that if the United States is 
frank about the objectives it desires to achieve by programs, it will 
win more respect. 

Suspicion that the United States has some ulterior motive connected 
with its offers of aid is cited by some correspondents as a cause of 
poor relations. Preconditions attached to aid constitute in the eyes 
of other peoples a limitation upon their sovereignty. 

“Our help seems to deviate frequently toward an attempt to influ- 
ence political, economic, and social thinking,” said a respondent in 
Latin America. Another observer said that he understood a pro- 
posed technical assistance agreement with the United States was re- 
jected because the conditions imposed by Washington were considered 
too strict. 

Other respondents stressed that the United States should not abdi- 
cate its right to supervise the expenditure of funds. 

The receiving nation might not like our candor, it is observed, but 
it would respect our determination to establish programs on a prac- 
tical basis and to pursue our own national interest : “There should be 
very clear conditions, and these are generally appreciated by the 
worthy.” 

The following were suggested as desirable conditions: 

1. The United States must have final authority in selecting projects. 
Every consideration should be given to the desires of recipients, but I feel 


strongly that the givers have a responsibility to see that the assets donated are 
used to the best interests of the people— 


wrote & missionary. 


Give and take is quite essential to good will. * * * Sometimes the donor must 
be firm in insisting that the relief be used along definitely proven lines. 

2. The recipient should desire to associate itself politically with the 
United States and the free world: , 
I would eliminate all large-scale aid programs until the recipient showed her 


real desire of closer ties and greater cooperation with the United States and her 
allied democracies. 


3. The host government should put up part of the funds and make a 
real effort to establish the program on a genuinely mutual basis. It 
should help develop the necessary talents to carry on programs as 
soon as possible without United States assistance. 

4. Programs should help develop an_ atmosphere congenial to the 
operation of free business enterprise. Socialistic programs and gov- 
ear an businesses should not be assisted with United States 

unds. 

5. Programs should not harm United States business interests. 
United States aid funds should be further restricted to assure that 
more contracts under aid programs will go to United States firms. 
3 certain amount of aid goods should. be shipped in United States 

ttoms. 

6.. Aid programs should be used as a means of encouraging Euro- 
pean or Latin American economic integration. 
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XII. ADMINISTRATION 


A number of comments were received indicating that the adminis- 
tration of United States aid programs has been good, considering 
the problems involved. Lack of instances of profiteering in the dis- 
tribution of aid goods is noted by overseas representatives of one 
corporation as a clear indication of efficient administration. 

Some observers feel that some duplication and waste have existed, 
but that this has been an inevitable consequence of haste and in- 
experience. 

here are many favorable comments on the administration of indi- 
vidual programs. The administration of Turkish aid was regarded 
as thoroughly efficient, and tactfully accomplished. The programs 
in Taiwan and Indonesia are praised. With a small amount of money 
and political difficulties, the Indonesian mission is facing up well. 
Personnel in Taiwan know the country, its people, and problems well. 

Programs in Costa Rica and the azon Valley are commended 
for success in obtaining increasing cooperation from the host govern- 
ments. The Inter-American Highway is praised for the high qualit 
of its privately contracted United States engineering staff, althou 
the construction of the Inter-American Highway is not a part of the 
aid program. 

Others felt that administration needed improving in certain areas. 
Commonly expressed complaints are that: 

1. Too much emphasis is placed upon headquarters paper work: 

People can’t be reached from a desk or passing airplane. * * * It appears 
to the outsider that the ICA mission is much larger than is justified. * * * 
I feel the men in the rural education program have spent too much time around 
the [headquarters] office * * * Too much money is spent on putting on a big 


show in the capital. * * * A large part of the administrative expense is at- 
tributed to people who contribute little directly to the programs. 


2. Too much effort is being expended on surveys and research : 


They should be able to go back and find the files full of surveys already made. 
Before they can get down to doing a constructive job, it is time for them to go 
home. 


The result of lavish United States aid efforts on a fund-matching 
basis is that sometimes the United States portion of the expenditure 
goes toward plans; the local government is too impoverished or in- 

ifferent to put the plans into effect. United States administrators 
should ask the heads of departments of foreign governments to define 
the problem, one correspondent wrote. “Then, let the foreign govern- 
ment set up the organization to work on the problem.” Too many 
foreign governments were letting the United States do all the work. 

3. Administrators try to judge local conditions by inapplicable 
United States criteria. United States concepts of expenditure appear 
fantastic to citizens of impoverished countries: 

People said anyone could produce milk and plow and make terraces if they 
could do so with absolute disregard for costs. 

The United States belief in pump priming and fast obsolescence is 
contrasted with the belief in some Oriental countries with a large labor 
ope in patching things up. 

child-care demonstration center in a Middle Eastern country is 
cited as an example of poor judgment of local needs and facilities. It 
was designed for shoals with access to modern plumbing and elec- 
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tricity. None of these fixtures was in operation because of an inade- 
quate local water and electrical supply. Nothing useful could have 
been learned from them because the people they were intended to help 
did not have running water or electricity. 

4. Presence of large and highly visible United States aid organiza- 
tions is a source of local irritation. Other nations resent the implica- 
tion that they require the assistance and supervision of large numbers 
of foreigners. 

5. United States aid staffs are addicted to various bureaucratic 
vices. Procedure is too formalized and unimaginative. Personnel 
indulge in paper-shuffling, buck-passing, and the improvisation of 
ee ae tasks. This was a recurring complaint. 

There is not enough field work. “There were many comments 
Soin all over the world on this point. This opinion is also reflected 
in numerous instances of praise for individual field workers, some- 
times accompanied by blanket condemnation of their colleagues in 
administrative headquarters. 

7. There is not enough follow-up, particularly to insure that the 
United States is getting its money’s worth from local contractors. 

8. Field workers should concentrate on training nationals of recip- 
ient countries to work out problems for themselves instead of trying in 
a paternalistic fashion to work out all the details for them. 

9. Constant changing of personnel disrupts projects and creates a 
bad opinion of United States sincerity and intentions. 

In one instance, criticism was made of a contract which had been 
awarded to a concern which had bid $20 million for a fertilizer plant 
rather than to another concern which had bid $19 million. 

Several correspondents suggest that more use might be made of the 
advice of longtime United States residents of the area concerned : 

A joint advisory committee of local businessmen, point 4 administrators, and 


United States Embassy officials should be made obligatory. Such a body would 
be of inestimable help in drawing up realistic programs. 


XIII, PERSONNEL 


Many correspondents remark upon the importance of good person- 
to-person relations in recipient areas. Friendship for the t Tnited 
States, it is said, is often reflected in appreciation of a capable individ- 
ual. United States citizens working and living within the social and 
business community demonstrate on a day-to-day basis the values and 
effectiveness of the American way of life. 

A very common comment is that personnel are not sufficiently pre- 
pared by temperament or education to perform their tasks. 

Some comment indicates that too many United States employees 
regard residence in a foreign country as a paid holiday. They “seem 
to take their assignment here as an extended vacation at. the expense of 
the United States,” wrote a respondent in Israel. 

A correspondent in India objected to statements to the effect: that 
“Tam no missionary. If they want me to work in this country, they 
must pay me well to do it.” The respondent, a missionary, Stated, 
“T have often wished that these who have come had not come.’ 
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Other comments, however, are commendatory. 
9 9 ° 


The ICA personnel have been of the very highest, and we have only the finest 
appreciation for them— 


states a missionary correspondent in the Philippines. 


Those who have served in the military advisory capacity have also been very 
fine men. 


Another respondent, a foreign correspondent, reports— 


Most of the Americans I’ve met, and know, working with our aid programs, have 
been fine ambassadors for the United States. All of them have been devoted 
and hard working. 

Numerous other comments reinforce the impression that certain 
Government employees are more appreciated as individuals than they 
might be as anonymous members of a bureaucracy. Administr ators 
of programs in Israel, Lebanon, Iraq, Costa Rica, Thailand, and Co- 
lombia, for instance, are specifically praised. Most of the praise is 
given top-level administrators. Several respondents state that they 
felt the lower ranks might be thinned out considerably. 

The recurrent criticism of bureaucracy appearing in replies from 
all over the world indicates a general distrust of bureaucrats as tax 
consumers and a dislike of government-administered operations. 

Several supposed characteristics of United States aid personnel are 
— out as being particularly annoying to local residents: 

That they are tooextravagant. Asa result of their extravagance, 
‘hoe cost of such items as local housing and the wages of local servants 
is driven up. This generates il] will and the impression that the 
United States is enormously rich and can afford to spend large sums of 
money. 

[Contrasted with such comments is the occasional remark that So- 
viet personnel, in areas ini which there are Soviet aid programs, work 
at the same wages and live at the same level as local nationals. “New 
countries prefer an obvious infiltrator who is often invisible by identi- 
fication with native life,” wrote a respondent in the Far East, “to the 
American Government workers with contempt for foreign standards 
of diving. J 

2. That they are ignorant of local customs and unable to speak the 
loeal language. 

A concomitant of this lack of knowledge and understanding may be 
a positive determination to have nothing to do with the local resi- 
dents. 

It is remarked that United States employees are also conspicu- 
ously lacking in knowledge of the tactics and philosophy of the Com- 
munist movement. Thus they do not understand what they are 
combating. 

Many correspondents state that, before being given an overseas 
assignment, a United States employee should be given an indoctrina- 
tion course of at least several months’ duration. Preferably he should 
speak the local language and have had previous experience in the area 
in which he was to function. 

One suggestion is that United States citizens with long foreign 
residence who have retired on adequate pensions and desire to con- 
tinue working would make highly acceptable personnel. 

3. That they engage in black-market operations. This particularly 
causes il] will. 
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One respondent points out that the wives of personnel might exert 
as much influence as their husbands in influencing foreign ‘attitudes 
toward this country. In areas where women are slowly achieving a 
measure of emancipation, foreign women scrutinize American wives 
with amazement and often learn more about the United States from 
them than from their husbands. 

Several suggestions are made as to how better type personnel might 
be engaged. Several persons thought that the normal 2-year tour 
of duty was too short. The programs should be put wpon a more 
permanent, professionally oriented basis. 

More Government use of private firms and university personnel 
on a contractual basis is suggested. It was recommended that means 
be found to assure university instructors on foreign assignments that 
they would not lose job tenure or promotion opportunities by absent- 
ing themselves from their institutions. Policies which would en- 
courage technicians and managers to enter private business abroad 
are seen as having beneficial effects. 

Instead of improving the quality of personnel, several observers 
wrote, the lower grade workers should be eliminated and local nationals 
be hired in their places. In some cases better results might be ob- 
tained if aid recipients were brought to the United States for courses 
in productivity techniques. If they were well trained, they would be 
much better prepared to pass on their knowledge than United States 
workers with language difficulties and lack of rapport with the recip- 
ients, 


XIV. SUMMARY 

Most correspondents are in agreement on the purposes of the pro- 
grams and their success. Past “milit: ary and economic aid programs 
are held by virtually all to have succeeded in defending the free 
world against aggression from the Communist bloc and in building up 
a strong free- world economy capable of resisting aggression. Some 

respondents feel that increased foreign economic development would 

be useful in establishing peaceful re lationships with the rest of the 
world and in helping develop reciprocally valuable trade. Some feel 
that the United States has a moral duty to help other less fortunate 
peoples. 

Past United States aid efforts are seen to have had a varying eco- 
nomic impact. Areas such as Europe, which had received massive 
amounts of aid, had been affected to a much greater extent than areas 
such as Latin America, where aid efforts had been more modest. 

In addition to the economic impact, aid efforts also have psychologi- 

cal and political impact, but to a lesser degree. In many areas, the 
tes al populace is entirely ignorant that the ‘United States is assisting 
them at all. A commonly ‘made comment is that United States aid is 
failing to reach the “man in the street” in any discernible way. 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the effect which aid pro- 
grams have upon United States relations with recipient countries. It 
is felt that aid has had a beneficial effect on relations in such countries 
as Germany, Italy, Turkey, and Korea. It has not improved relations 
in Egypt or India. Good relations are felt by other observers to de- 
pend upon many factors other than aid. 

A large number of observers feel that United States aid programs 
are not adequately publicized. Before they could be properly publi- 
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cized, it is suggested the United States would have to reach some 
consensus of opinion regarding their desirability. So long as the 
United States is not “sold” on aid programs, it would be difficult to 
sell others. 

Militarv programs are widely endorsed. A few respondents, how- 
ever, feel that there should be more emphasis in the future on economic- 
type programs. 

While past development programs are praised, some correspondents 
feel that many of the goals of such programs might better be handled 
by private enterprise. It is suggested that special attention be given 
to American business interests abroad. 

Technical assistance programs are widely praised. 

A number of respondents think that the best possible type of pro- 
gram from a public relations standpoint would be establishment of 
scholarships or government-sponsored courses in the United States. 

United Nations humanitarian and refugee programs also receive 
generally favorable mention. 

There is evidence of increased Soviet aid efforts in Asia, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. 

Correspondents all over the world criticize the administration of 
aid programs. Varying comments are made regarding personnel. 
Administrative personnel in general were widely criticized. There is 
praise, however, for top- -level administrative personnel. It is widely 
felt that good personal relations have been established on a high gov- 
ernmental and industrial level. Fieldworkers are also generally 
praised as having done good work. The principal criticism is that 
there are not enough of them. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE To STUDY THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


THE VIEWS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF AMERICANS RESIDING ABROAD WITH REGARD 
TO UNITED STATES FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


The Special Senate Committee on Foreign Aid Programs requests your views 
and recommendations with respect to the extent to which United States foreign 
aid programs serve, do not serve, or can be made to serve the national interest. 
As an American working abroad you have had an opportunity to view at first- 
hand the operations of United States foreign assistance programs. Your com- 
ments with respect to any or all of the questions listed below will be valuable in 
the formulation of national policy and much appreciated by the committee. 

The scope of the examination being conducted by the committee is contained 
in section 3 of Senate Resolution 285 which is appended to this questionnaire. 
In the light of the range of experience of Americans residing abroad and the 
varied problems in different areas, this questionnaire consists of questions 
designed to be sufficiently broad in scope to permit expression of opinions and 
recommendations by all respondents. You may answer any or all of the ques- 
tions listed. If you prefer to put your reply in the form of a letter or memo- 
randum, please feel free to do so. Your comments and recommendations will be 
treated as confidential and no statements which may be published will be identi- 
fied as to source. 

1. In what country or countries have you observed United States aid pro- 
grams in operation? 

2. With what types of aid programs (military, economic, technical) are you 
familiar? 

3. What do you understand to be the objectives of the United States in supply- 
ing aid to the country in which you reside? 

+. Do you believe these objectives are necessary and useful, from the point 
of view of the interests of the United States? 

5. In your estimation, in what fashion and how effectively do the aid pro- 
grams serve the interests of the United States in the country in which you 
reside? 

6. in your estimation, have the aid programs had a significant impact on the 
economie progress of the country in which you reside? On its capacity for 
defense? In what fashion has it affected economic progress and defense ca- 
pacity? 

7. In your estimation, what has been the effect of the aid programs on overall 
relations between the country in which you reside and the United States? 

8. What is your opinion of the manner in which the United States aid programs, 
military and other, have been administered in the country in which you reside? 

9. Can you list specific examples of effective, economical administration? Of 
the opposite? 

10. What comments, critical and otherwise, of the United States aid programs 
have come to your attention and what significance do you attach to these 
comments? 

11. Are you aware of the existence of aid programs of the United Nations, other 
international organizations or countries other than the United States (notably 
the Soviet Union) in the country of your residence? If so, what comments con- 
cerning these other programs have come to your attention and what is your reac- 
tion to those comments? 
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12. In your personal opinion what, if anything, is wrong with the United States 
aid program in the country in which you reside? What is right with it? 

13. What changes, if any, would you make in the size and nature of these aid 
programs in the country in which you reside in order that they may better serve 
the national interests of the United States? 

14. Any additional comments? 

Your replies should be sent to your home office or to the Honorable Walter F. 
George, chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in accordance with instructions from your home office. 


Company or organization__________. 
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